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PLAIN  TRUTH, 


SIR, 

I  HAVE  carefully  perufed  what  you  arc 
pleafed  to  call  “  Difpaffionate  Thoughts 
on  the  American  War;”  which,  I  fuf- 
peft,  is  not  one  of  your  firft  attempts  to 
perfuade  the  rulers  and  people  of  this 
country  to  cede  to  America  her  prefent  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  fubjed  of  your  pamphlet  is  of  great 
itnporta'nce.  It  involves  a  queflicn  of  no 
lefs  magnitude,  than  whether  it  be  con- 
fiftent  with  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  Great 
Britain  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  one-fourth  part  of  her  fub- 
je£ls  ?  And  as  I  perfectly  agree,  with  you, 
that  no  ‘‘  good  citizen”  ought  to  with-hold 

B  from 


(  2  ) 

from  his  country  fuch  affiftance  as  It  may 
be  in  his  power  to  afford,  I  mean  difpaf-^ 
Jlonately  to  examine  your  ‘‘  thoughts”" 
upon  it.  Nothing  indecent  or  indelicate 
fhall  drop  intentionally  from  my  pen.  I 
will  ftudy  to  emulate  the  ‘‘  temper,”  which 
truly  charafterifes  your  language,  though 
I  defpair  of  approaching  near  to  its  ele¬ 
gance.  Literary  fame  is  not  the  prize  I 
am  in  purfuit  of.  My  aim  is  to  unfold 
thofe  truths,  in  which  the  lafting  intereft 
and  happinefs  of  our  country  are  to  be 
found.  That  once  attained,  my  ambition 
will  meet  with  the  utmoft  gratification. 

I 

I  will  not  detain  you  in  confiderlng  your 
profeffions  refpedting  yourfelf,  nor  in 
making  any  of  my  own.  Who  I  am,  or 
what  I  am,  cannot,  or  at  leaft,  ought  not, 
to  detradt  from,  or  add  to,  the  force  of  my 
arguments.  The  candid  and  judicious, 
who  are  fteady  in  purfuit  of  truth,  will  not 
afk  the  queftion.  And  yet  I  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  fo  much  of  my  political  principles, 
as  that  I  concur  fincerely  with  you  in  opi¬ 
nion,  that  ‘‘  to  be  a  fubjed  of  Great  Bri- 

“  tain 
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(  3  ) 

“  tain  is  to  be  the  freed  fubjedt  of  any 

civil  community  any  where  to  be  found 
‘‘  on  earth;’*  and  that  it  is  for  that  very 

reafon,  1  am  obliged  to  differ  in  opi¬ 

nion  from  you,  and  to  oppofe  what  you 
have  endeavoured  to  promote.  For,  in 
proportion  as  my  attachment  is  to  the  free¬ 
dom  and  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  I  feel 
an  anxiety  for  her  invaded  rights,  and  a 
zeal  for  her  honor  and  fafety ;  and  I  am 
thence  led  to  believe,  that,  fhould  the 

meafure  which  you  recommend  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  neither  her  freedom  nor  her  em¬ 
pire  will  long  continue  to  exift  with  any 
dignity  or  luftre,  if  they  fhould  exift  at 
all. 

Under  this  perfuafion,  without  further 
apology,  I  will  proceed  inimediately  to  the 
bufinefs  I  have  undertaken;  in  which, 
after  I  have  made  a  few  general  remarks  by 
way  of  anfwer  to  all  your  arguments,  I 
will  wait  on  you  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  in  the  order  you  have  laid  down 
yourfelf. 


Could 


(  4  ) 

Could  you  prove  that  the  commerce  of  a 
nation  does  not  depend  on  the  numbers  and 
induftry  of  its  people  ;  or. 

That  the  -  wealth  of  a  fociety,  uncon- 
ne£ted  with  mines  of  gold  or.  filver,  does 
not  depend  on  the  extent  and  value  of  its 
commerce  ;  or,  ■ 

That  the  refources  and  ftrength  of  a 
State  do  not  depend  on  the  number  of 
its  fubjefls,  and  the  meafure  of  its  wealth  ; 
,or, 

\ 

That  the  Colonies  belonging  to  the  Eu^ 
ropean  powers  have  not  contributed  to 
their  prefent  wealth,  ftrength,  and  im-* 
portance ; 

Or  could  you  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  coax, 
by  your  perfuafive  pen,  the  courts  of  Paris 
and  Madrid,  and  the  other  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  into  a  belief  that  their  Colonies  are 
worthlefs  and  unneceflary  burdens,  and  in 
confequence  of  that  belief  to  give  them  in¬ 
dependence;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I 
agree  with  you,  (hat  it  can  poflibly  be  con^ 

fiftept 
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fiflent  with  the  fafety  of  Great  Britain  to 
adopt  your  meafure.  For  it  does  not  feem 
to  require  more  than 'a  plain  underftanding 
to  perceive,  that  while  the  other  powers  in 
Europe  fliall  retain  thofe  nurferies  of  peo¬ 
ple,  thofe  fources  of  induftry,  commerce, 
wealth,  and  power,  it  will  not  only  be 
found  policy,  but  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  prefers e  her 
independence  among  nations^  to  retain  in. 
like  manner  her  Colonies  in  due  fubordina-- 
tion.  Becaufe,  if  foe  foould  be  deftitute 
of  Colonies,  foe  will  want  thofe  refources 
which  her  fiirrounding  rivals  and  enemies 
command.  Her  power  will  be  greatly  di- 
minifoed,  while  thofe  of  her  enemies  are 
conftantly  ingreafing  ;  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned. 

You  begin  your  fubjefl:  with  faying,  that 
the  original  caufe  of  the  war  in  which 
‘‘  we  are  engaged  with  the  Houfe  of  Bour- 
bon,  was  our fqitabhle  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Colonies.”  Here,  I  think,  you 
treat  the  American  war  with  a  levity  not 

fuited 


fulted  to  the  importance  of  the  motives 
which  gave  rife  to  it.  From  this  expref- 
fion,  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  controverfy,  and  the  obje£ts 
in  conteft,  would  imagine,  that  they  were 
of  as  little  fignificance  to  the  State  as  a 
fetty  quarrel  between  two  London  porters 
refpeding  the  price  of  a  mug  of  ale.  But 
when  we  difpajfionately  examine  the  caufe 
of  that /quabblcy  we  find  that  the  matters 
in  difpute  were  of  no  lefs  magnitude,  than 
the  rights  of  the  fupreme  authority  of  a 
great  empire  over  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  territory,  and  3,000,000  of  its  fub- 
jeds  ;  rights  which  it  had  poflefled,  and 
which  were  undifputed  for  near  two  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  rights  which  it  could  not  fur- 
render,  without  facrificing  its  honour  and 
fafety.  I  wiih,  therefore,  you  had  chofen 
a  word  more  truly  defcriptive  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  contefl:,  as  I  wifh  not  tp 
believe,  that  you  intended  to  make  this 
deviation  from  the  fad  a  foundation  of  you|: 
fubfequent  arguments. 


(  7  ) 

To  the  thought  I  have  remarked  upon, 
you  add,  That  had  we  continued  oa 
“  terms  with  America,  it  is  probable,  no 
‘‘  contention  would  at  this  time  have  pre- 
“  vailed  between  ourfelves  and  France  and 

Spain.’’  Ever  happy  in  agreeing  in 
fentiment  with  you  where  I  can,  I  readily 
acknowledge  the  probability  of  this  con- 
jediure.  Becaufe  we  know,  that  France, 
though  conftantly  preparing,  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  war ;  and  Spain  had  neither  an 
inclination  for,  nor  a  thought  of,  it.  But 
what  will  this  conceffion  avail  your 
arguments  ?  Will  it  (how,  although  we 
fhould  not  have  had  a  war  with  thofe 
powers,  at  this  time^  that  we  fhould  never, 
or  even  not  foon?  Will  it  prove,  if  the 
pretended  caufe  of  the  Rebellion  had 
not  now  happened,  that  America  never 
would  rebel  ?  Or,  will  it  convince  any 
man  of  fenfe,  that  the  never-ceafing 
ambition  of  France  would  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  rebellion  at  a  future  day, 

I 

when  her  preparations  for  war  fliould  be 
completed,  and  when  America  would  be 
more  capable  of  refiftaace  ? 


For 


(  -8  )  , 

For  a  difpaffionate”  folutlon  of  thefd 
queftionSj  I  appeal  ,  to  your  own  candour. 
You  know,  that  republicanifna  and  difaf- 
fedlion  to  the  Britilh  Government  were 
planted  in  America  by  the  firft  emigrants 
and  that  they  have  been  growing  up  to 
maturity  ever  fince.  And  your  knowledge 
of  the  hiftory  of  your  own  country  has 
taught  you,,  that  the  French,  ‘‘  thefe  general 
“  incendiaries  of  the  world,*'  as  you  juflly 
ftyle  them,  have  never  omitted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  every  advantage  of  her 
diftrefs.  If  Great  Britain  has  ever  been  at 
war,  France,  almoft  without  exception,  has 
either  been  the  original  enemy,  or  foon  joined 
in  a  confederacy  agalnft  her.  You  alfo 
know,  that,  like  the  boar  in  the  fable,  fhe 
has  been,  ever  fince  the  lafl:  peace,  whetting 
her  teeth,  and  meditating  and  preparing 
for  war  with  this  country ;  that  fhe  had 
changed  her  former  policy,  and  was  bend¬ 
ing  all  her  powers  in  preparing  a  formid¬ 
able  navy,  with  defign  to  wound  Great 
Britain  as  foon  as  poffible,  where  only  fhe 
is  vulnerable. 

» ' 

'  Under 
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Under  this  view  of  things,  can  you  be¬ 
lieve,  or  can  any  man  of  common  reflect 
tion  believe,  that  the  general  incendiaries 
of  the  worldy  and  who,  you  confefs,  will 
“  be  always  ready  to  blow  the  coals  of  fedl- 
**  tion,  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  encou- 
“  rage  and  alEft  the  malecontents,”  would 
not  join  the  Americans  in  a  revolt  whenever 
it  fhould  happen  in  future  ? 

If  thefe  be  fafls,  what  w^ould  it  avail 
our  country  had  the  fqiiabble  with  America 
not  happened,  and  all  had  been  peace  at 
this  time?  It  would,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
have  proved  the  gi*eateft  of.  Britain’s  mif- 
fortunes.  And  under  this  idea  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  can  fay,  though  perhaps  from  very 
different  motives,  with  a  late  great  Statef- 
man,  that  “  I  rejoice  that  America  has 
refilled  f  foolilhly  refilled  before  Ihe 
was  prepared,  and  lugged  France  and  Spain, 
as  great  fools  as  herfelf,  into  the  war, 
under  the  like  circumftance.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confefs,  although  I  am  not  officially 
near  the  altar,  or  have  a  right  to  confulc 
the  oracles,  I  have  ever  thought,  from 

C  thefe 
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thcfe  circumftances,  that  it  was  a  provi¬ 
dential  and  fortunate  event,  if  properly 
improved,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  the  Rebellion  happened  in  the 
prefent  period ;  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  a  more  firm  union  inftead  of  a 
reparation  ;  and  that  that  union,  if  found¬ 
ed  in  wifdom,  may  be  preferved  for  ages 
to  come. 

The  Indolent  Statefman,  who  believes 
he  lives  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  his 
country,  will,  I  doubt  not,  regret  that  the 
Rebellion  fhould  happen  in  his  time ;  and 
wifh  to  leave  every  difficulty  to  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  although  procraftinatlon  fhould 
increafe  the  danger  of  it  to  his  country 
tenfold.  But  the  truly  patriotic  Minifter, 
whofe  generous  mind  comprehends  the 
future  as  well  as  prefent  good  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  will  rejoice  to  meet  an  event,  the  miC- 
chiefs  of  which,  in  all  probability,  he  will 
be  more  able  than  his  fucceflbr  to  fupprefs. 
He  will  confider  that  our  anceftors  have 
lived,  fought,  and  bled  for  us,  that  we  might 
do  the  fame  for  pofterity. 

After 
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After  rather  approving  than  condemning 
the  ground  of  the  American  war,  you  fay, 
But  the  event  has  proved  unfortunate. — 
‘‘  Great  as  have  been^our  efforts,  they  have 
been  all  exerted  without  effeB*  And 
‘‘  though  it  be  confeffed  our  refources  are 
‘‘  flill  conftderabki  yet  it  feems  difficult  to 
‘‘  reconcile  to  any  principle  of  reafon,  po- 
“  licy,  or  experience,  on  fimilar  occafions, 
“  any  expeSations  of  better  fuccefs  againft 
the  united  force  of  France,  Spain,  and 
‘‘  America,  than  w^e  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained  when  contending  with  America 
‘‘  alone/'  All  this  is  more  ingenious  and 
plaufible  than  true.  It  will  be  found  fo 
upon  an  examination  of  fadfs,  which  you 
in  other  parts  of  your  performance  ac¬ 
knowledge.  For  although  the  exertions 
of  the  Minifter  in  preparing  for  the  fup-^ 
preffion  of  the  Rebellion  have  been  truly 
great  and  noble,  and  more  than  equal  to  the 
end ;  yet  you  muft  know,  what  all  Europe 
knows,  that  the  “  efforts’’  of  our  generals 
have  been  infamoufly,  I  had  like  to  have 
faid  treacheroufly,  indolent  and  inert. 
To  this  indolence  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 

C  2  the 


the  American  war  has  been  owing ;  and 
not  to  the  power  in  refiftance.  And  yet 
with  all  this  indolence  and  want  of  fuccefs, 
you  acknowledge,  what  indeed  is  a  well- 
known  fad:,  that  the  people  of  America 
are  a  ruined  people ;  an  exhaufted  coun- 
try;’’  that  they  are  “  bankrupts,  and 
beggars.”  Thus,  while  in  one  page,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  plaufibility  of  argu¬ 
ment,  you  aflert,  that  our  “  efforts”  have 
been  without  effed ;  in  another,  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  reverfe,  and  that  thefe 
,  effeds  have  been  fo  great  as  to  deprive 
America  of  all  her  refources,  and  lay  her 
at  the  feet  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  furely  ‘‘  a 
“  ruined  people,  an  exhaufted  country,” 
muft  make  only  a  feeble  oppofition  to  not 
lefs  than  40,000  veteran  troops,  whenever 
properly  led  to  a£iion, 

I  differ  alfo  with  you  in  opinion,  in 
thinking  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult’’ 
to  reconcile  to  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
experience,  on  fimilar  occafions,  a  well- 
founded  ‘‘  expedation  of  better  fuccefs 
againft  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
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Spain,  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
‘‘  when  contending  with  America  alone.’* 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  it.  was  for 
want  of  exertion,  not  power,  that  w^e  have 
failed  in  reducing  America. — It  was  be- 
caufe  our  generals  ^would  not^  and  not 
becaufe  they  could  not-i  reduce  her.  No 
reafonable  argument  can  therefore  be  drawn 
from  our  want  of  fuccefs.  The  only  mode 
of  determining  the  queftion  before  us,  is, 
candidly  to  conlider  the  prefent  ftrength 
and  refources  of  the  contending  parties. 
If,  on  comparing  them,  we  (hall  find  thofe 
of  Great  Britain  fuperior,  or  even  equal  to 
thofe  of  her  combined  enemies,  then 
“  reafon”  muft  tell  us  that  there  is  a  juft 
“  expedation  of’’  better  fuccefs.  And  if 
they  are  rifing  daily  into  yet  greater  mag¬ 
nitude,  which  is  truly  the  fad,  as  I  (hall 
prove  hereafter,  then  the  moft  defponding 
politician  wull  have  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  iffue  of  war  againft  all  our  ene¬ 
mies  will  be  honourable  to  Britain,  and 
enfure  her  future  fafety. 

“  Experience 


(  14  ) 

Experience  on  fimilar  occafions’*  is 
alfo  againft  your  argument,  and  fully  fup- 
ports  my  opinion.  If  we  look  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  wars  of  this  country,  we 
cannot  but  fee,  that  Britons  ever  enter  into 
war  with  relu£lance  ;  and  when  entered, 
the  councils  and  exertions  of  the  State  have 
been  generally  for  a  time  weak  and  languid  ; 
and  therefore  it  has  rarely  happened,  in  the 
firft  period  of  the  war,  that  her  arms  have 

been  crowned  with  laurels.  Britons  muft 
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be  handfomely  drubbed  before  their  martial 
fpirit  can  be  roufed.  This  has  often  been 
the  cafe. — It  was  the  cafe  of  the  laft  war. 
What  difafters,  what  Ioffes,  what  defeats 
did  we  fuftain  in  the  former  part  of  that 
war !  And  yet,  as  foon  as  Britons  became 
in  earneft,  as  foon  as  they  became  fenfible 
of  the  fhameful  lofs  of  their  honour  and 
glory,  their  councils  were  direfted  by 
wifdom,  and  their  exertions  carried  vidlory 
and  conqueft  over  their  united  enemies 
wherever  they  were  met;  and,  in  the  end, 
obtained  a  reparation  of  their  injuries  in  an 
honourable  peace.  And  fuch,  in  all  hu¬ 
man 
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man  probability,  when  every  circumftance 
is  confidered,  will  be  the  event  of  the  pre- 
fent  war,  if  the  fame  wifdom  and  fpirit 
fhall,  as  we  have  every  reafon  to  expert 
they  will,  be  exerted. 

Having  proceeded  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  your  fubfequent  arguments  on  thefe 
miftaken  and  fallacious  principles,  you 
urge  the  expedience  of  form  change  in  our 
fcheme  of  conducing  the  war :  and  you 
afk,  “  What  change  fo  eafy  and  prac- 

ticable,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  likely 
“  to  produce  favourable  effeds,  as  a  total 
“  defertion  of  the  American  conteft 
That  it  is  expedient  to  change  the  fcheme 
of  conduding  the  war,  I  cordially  agree. 
And  1  truft  it  is  either  done,  or  will  foon  be 
done ;  that,  from  defenfive  preparations, 
the  war  will  be  foon  converted  into  vi¬ 
gorous  offenfive  operations.  This,  wifdom 
and  found  policy  moft  certainly  point  out 
as  neceflary  to  our  final  fuccefs.  And 
that  fome  change  is  expedient  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  American  war,  I  alfo 
agree.  But  not  the  change  you  propofe ; 

becaufe, 
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becaufe,  I  am  clear  m  my  opinion,  it 
would  prove  ruinous  in  the  event  to  both 
countries ;  and  becaufe  another  would  be 
by  far  more  “  eafy  and  pradicable,’^  and 
at  the  fame  time  .much  more  likely  to 
produce  favourable  effeds.’^  That  country, 
I  affirm,  and,  from  the  moft  perfed  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  I 
am  ready  to  prove  by  the  moft  fatisfadory 
teftimony,  contains  a  vaft  body  of  fubjeds 
faithful  to  the  Crown  ;  and  that  five  out 
of  fix  of  its  whole  inhabitants  fincerely 
wiffi  for  a  perfect  union  in  polity  nvith  thh 
country^  from  a  thorough  convidion  that 
their  future  intereft  and  happinefs  depend 
entirely  upon  it.  I  will  go  farther  in  af¬ 
firming,  from  my  certain  knowledge,  that 
tens  of  thoufands  are  at  this  moment 
willing  and  defirous  to  ajfft  Government 
in  JuppreJfing  the  Rebellion,  and  uniting 
•with  Great  Britain  againjl  the  povoer  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon.  But,  Sir,  that  war 
has  been  hitherto  conduded,  from  the 
beginning,  by  perfons  to  whom  the  exe¬ 
cutive  management  of  it  has  been  given. 
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on  policy  totally  reverfe  to  all  the  dictates 
of  common  fenfe. 

When  a  General  enters  into  an  exten- 
five  country  of  numerous  inhabitants,  the 
firfl:  thing  pointed  out  by  common  fenfe, 
as  neceflary  to  his  fuccefs,  is  to  know  if 
the  people  are  divided  in  opinions  ;  if  they 
are  formed  into  parties  ;  and  if  any  of  thofe 
parlies  are  either  difpofed,  or  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  affift  him ;  and  if  any  of  them  are 
friends  to  the  meafure  he  has  undertaken, 
cordially  to  encourage,  and  with  confidence 
to  employ  them.  Now,  it  is  known  to 
every  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  make 
himfelf  acquainted  wdth  the  true  ftate  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  Colonies,  that  ever 
fince  the  declaration  of  Independence, 
there  have  been  two  determined  parties 
formed  in  that  country ;  one,  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  people,  zealoufly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  Sovereign,  and  the  Britifh 
Government.  And  yet  it  is  alfo  known 
to  every  man  in  America,  and  to  every 
American  who  is  now  in  Britain,  and  lately 
come  from  America,  that  until  within  a 

D  few 
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few  montlis,  all  the  fenders  of  fervice,  all 
the  numerous  offers  of  affiftance  from  the 
Loyalifts  have  been  rejeded  by  our  Gene-^ 
rals.  That  while  the  Cbngrefs  left  no 
fevcrity  uneffayed  to  fupprefs  their  ex¬ 
ertions  in  favour  of  Government,  the 
Britifli  Commanders,  co^adjutors  of  the 
Gongrefs  in  the  meafure,  treated  them, 
and  among  them  fome  men  of  the  firft 
w^eight  and  influence  in  America,  with 
ineffable  difregard  and  contempt.  Thus^ 
v/as  the  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  affeftion  to 
their  Sovereign  ;  thus  was  the  moft  lau¬ 
dable  of  all  principles,^  ground,  as  it  were, 
.between  the  upper  and  nether  milftone. 
And  yet,  like  the  faith  of  the  three  holy 
children  when  thrown  into  the  furnace, 
their  loyalty  has  fuflained  the  fiery  trial? 
and.  remains  inviolate  to  this  momenu 

Another  in  fiance  of  the  folly  and' 
mifcondufl  in  the  management  of  the' 
American  war,  was  equally  criminal 
with  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  caufes  of  our  want  of  fuccefs.  I 
have  ever  thought,  that  when  a  General 

marches 
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Tnarches  out  againft  his  enemy,  it  is  with 
:defign  to  meet  him,  and  if  fuperior  to  him 
in  force,  to  give  him  battle;  and  if  fac- 
cefsful  in  battle,  after  defeat,  to  purfiie,  in 
order  to  take  or  difperfe  his  forx:e  ;  becaufe 
^very  man  of  reflexion  knows,  that  after 
the  collefted  force  of  an  enemy,  in  a  country 
without  garrifons,  as  is  the  cafe  -generally 
in  America,  is  once  reduced,  the  country 
itfelf  is  conquered.  This  policy  is fo  obvious., 
fo  confident  with  military  duty,  and  the 
practice  of  great  Commanders,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  a  negledt  of  it.  And 
yet  we  have  feen  our  Generals,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  wffiich  has  been  jlx  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  enemy  they  had  to 
nppofe,  either  fleeping  or  rioting  in  their  - 
quarters ;  or  indolently  followings'  or 
(hamefully  retreating  before,  and  often  be- 
fieged  in  their  garrifons  by,  that  enemy. 

Now,  Sir,  from  thefe  circumflances,  I 
will  prefume,  in  my  turn,  to  propofe  “  a 
change  in  our  fcheme  of  conducting  the 
war  — a  change  very  oppofite  to  yours  ; 
for  inftead  of  “  a  total  defer tion  of  the 
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American  conteft,”  I  propofe  a  vigorous 
profecution  of  it.  I  am  certain  it  will  be 
more  eafy  and  practicable,’’  and  lefs  ex- 
penfive  to  the  nation,  and  at  the  fame 
‘‘  time  more  likely  to  produce  favourable 
effects.”  It  will  be  more  eafy  and' 
‘‘  practicable,’’  and  lefs  expenfive,  becaufe  ' 
-it  will  take  only  one  fliip  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
per  inftruCtions  to  America.  But  to  ac- 
complifh  your  fcheme,  it  will  require  5C0 
fhips  to  bring  from  America  to  Great  'Bri¬ 
tain  near  40,000  men.  And  it's  “  effeCts” 
will  certainly  be  more  favourable,  becaufe 
I  will, pledge  myfelf,  that  whenever  it  flaall 
be  carried  into  execution,  it  will  immediate¬ 
ly  end  the  American  war,  which  you  agree 
is  the  fource  of  all  our  misfortunes. 

My  propofal  is,  to  fend  over  pofitive  in- 
ilruCtions  to  our  General,  to  call  to  his 
affiftance,  by  every  reafonable  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  loyal  force  in  that  country ;  to 
fcek  the  enemy,  to  give  him  battle,  and  to 
purfue  the  victory ;  to  difarm  the  difaf- 
feCted,  and  to  embody  and  arm  the 
Loyallfts  in  every  Colony  as  he  conquers 

it; 
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it;  or  at  leafl-,  fo  many  of  them  as  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  its  defence.  Whether  this  is 
not  the  mofl:  eligible  fcheme,  I  cheerfully 
fubmit  to  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted 
with  the  true  ftate  of  American  affairs,  and 
the  real  intereft  of  our  country. 

Your  next  arguments  are  drawn  from  the 
little  confequence  which  you  apprehend 
the  Colonies  will  be  of  to  Great  Britain, 
fhould  they  be  reduced.  You  fay,  “  Let  it 
be  granted,”  that  we  fhould  be  able  en¬ 
tirely  to  fubjugate  the  Colonies,  and 
oblige  them  to  acknowledge,  in  all  cafes, 
‘‘  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifli  Legifiature: 

VVhat  fhall  we  gain  by  our  fuccefs  ?  And 
“  what  will  be  the  real  value'  and  amount 
**  of  our  vidlory  ?  It  would  be  well  in- 
deed,  if  we  could  anfwer  this  enquiry  by 
“  faying — Nothing.  But  the  true  reply  is, 
Lefs  and  worfe  than  nothing.  For,’’  you 
add,  we  fhall  have  conquered  only  a 
r limed  people,  an  exhaujled  country ; — 
‘‘  and  how  many  years  muft  elapfe,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  events,  before  thefe 
infolvent  Colonifts  would  have  it  in  their 

“  power 
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power  to  contribute  towards  any  public 
revenue 

Here  is  a  group  of  ideas  fo  Ingeni- 
oufly  put  together,  that  they  are  well 
calculated  to  convince  a  fuperficial  mind, 
unacquainted  with  fads  and  carelefs  in 
enquiry.  But  your  premifes  are  founded 
in  miftake,  and  therefore  your  con- 
clufions  muft  be  wrong.  The  whole  of 
this  argument  refts  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
America  neither  is,  nor  will  be,  in  any 
reafonable  time,  of  any  value.  To  refute 
and  flatly  contradid  this  fuppofition,  I  will 
only  appeal  to  thofe  fads  which  you  your- 
felf  have  unwarily  acknowledged,  when  you 
thought  they  would  anfwer  a  different 
purpofe.  Indeed,  I  find  in  fundry  in- 
ftances,  that  the  fads  you  make  ufe  of  on 
one  occafion,  and  to  fupport  one  argument, 
are  full  refutations  of,  and  contradidions 
to,  another.  For  although  in  p.  13,  when 
you  are  endeavouring  to  perfuade  your 
country,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  to  draw, 
in  a  long  feries  of  time,  “  any  public  re- 
‘‘  venue’'  from  America,  and  therefore  to 

give 
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give  her  up,  you  reprefent  the  Americans 
as  a  ruined  people/'  and  the  country  as 
an  exhaufted  country,  worth  lefs  than 
“  nothing  yet  in  p.  27,  where  you 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  -  Colonies  will 
foon  become  Independent  of  Great  Britain, 
in  fpite  of  our  utmoft  endeavours  to 
the  contrary,”  you  fpeak  of  the  fame 
country,  as  pofleffing  all  thole  refources 
from  whence  public  revenue  is  drawn,  in_ 
terms  of  high  panegyric.  You  fay, 
That  it  is  not  furprifing  that  a  country, 
circumftanced  like  America,  Ihould  fo 
foon  have  acquired  fo  formidable  a  lhare 
‘‘  of  power.*’  You  confefs  their  “  natural 
“  advantages  of  climate y  foily  extent  cf 
territoryy  both  by  land  and  water,  are 
^  all  favourable  to  agriculturcy  tradcy  and 
“  fopulationf  the  great  objeds  of  revenue  ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  polTefs  a  fpirit 
of  indufryy  and  a  thirfi  for  gain  f  the 
very  means  which  will  enable  them  to  pay 
it.  And  in  p.  16.  you  acknowledge,  that 
‘‘  in  half  a  century y  probably y  the  Colonies 
“  might  be  able  to  rife  again  to  independ¬ 
ence  by  the  force  of  their  o%vn  natural 

‘‘  refourceSy 
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refources^  without  any  foreign  affiftance, 
‘‘  in  fpite  of  all  our  utmoft  endeavours  to 
“  the  contrary.”  This  mode  of  adducing 
two  contradictory,  propofitions  to  fupport 
the  fame  point  in  difcuffion,  is  truly  in¬ 
genious  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  mif- 
chievous ;  it  tends  to  miflead ;  and  can- 1 
not  add  to  our  credit  as  ingenuous^  though 
it  .may  as  ingenious^  feekers  after  truth. 

If  America  pofleffes  all  thofe  natural 
“  advantages’"  which  you  have  pointed  out, 
£he  muftfoon  recover  from  her  bankruptcy. 
If  her  people  pofiefs  a  fpirit  of  induftry, 
and  a  thirft  for  gain,  fhe  muft  foon  become 
rich.  If  (he  wdll  be  able  in  haJJ  a  century 
to  rife  into  independence,  Ihe  muft  in  a  few 
years,  ‘‘  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,” 
be  capable  of  ‘‘  contributing  towards  the 
“  public  revenue/*  And  if,vSir,  you  are 
not  furprifed  that  an  uncultivated  and  un¬ 
fettled  wilder nefs  fhould,  fo  foon^  have 
“  acquired  fo  formidable  a  fhare  of  power/’ 
you  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
aftonifhed,  that  the  fame  country,  when, 
arrived  at  a  confiderable  degree  of  improve- 
3  ment. 
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ment,  and  pofleffed  of  3,000,000  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  fliould  be  very  foon  able  to  contri¬ 
bute  largely  to  our  public  aids,  and  to  add 
much  to  the  national  ftrength. 

-  But  I  will  go  farther  and  affirm,  and 
not  affirm  only,  but  prove,  that  if 
America  ffiould  be  reduced  to  its  fubor- 
dination  and  obedience  to  the  fupremacy 
of  this  country,  fhe  will  be  able  immediately 
to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue.  A 
little  attention  to  known  fafl:s  will  fupport 
this  aflertion.  We  know  that  fuch  are 
the  refources  of  that  country,  that  ffie 
has  been  enabled  to  advance,  in  the  courfe 
of  four  years,  at  leaft  40,000,000/.  fterling, 
of  the  value  of  her  property,  and  that  ffie 
has  in  the  fame  time  funk  the  debt  accrued 
by  that  advance,  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  money  paid  for  it  ;  and  that  too 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  it 
'ffiould  evets.  rife  into  a  debt  upon  her 
people.  Hence  the  Colonies  will  have 
little  weight  of  taxes  fliould  we  fubdue 
them. 
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What  then  will  be  her  remaining  re- 
fources,  what  the  objeds  of  taxation  and 
revenue  ?  Here  I*  confefs  her  refources 
are  confiderably  diminifhed,  but  not  fo 
much  as  to  render  the  revenue  fhe  will  be 
capable  of  paying  worfe  than  nothing.” 
The  cultivation  of  their  land  is  confiderably 
decreafed’.  I  fuppofe  about  one-third.  Her 
commerce  has  fallen  in  the  fame  proportion; 
and  her  monied  men  have  fuftained  confider- 
able  lofles  in  the  receipt  of  their  depreciated 
currency.  Such  are  the  Ioffes  which  ought 

I  ' 

to  be  deduced  from  the  wealth  and  capaci¬ 
ty  of  America  to  contribute  to  the  public 
revenue.  What  then  wnll  remain  as  ob- 
jeds  of  taxation  ?  The  true  anfwer  is.  Two- 
thirds  of  her  former  induftry  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  all  her  lands,  which  cannot  be 
fhort  of  150,000,000  of  acres  in  adual 
fettlement. 

Hence  It  appears,  that  the  natural  and 
true  anfwer  to  the  queftion  I  have  been  con- 
fidering,  What  we  fhall  gain  by  profecut- 
mg  the  American  war,  and  reducing  the 
Colonies,  is, — We  fhall  recover  in  territory 
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by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Brithh 
dominions,  and  3,000,000  of  fubjeds  ; 
and  with  them  we  fliall  regain  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  arifing  from  their  incluftry,  their  com¬ 
merce,  their  wealth,  their  numbers,  and 
their  ftrength.  We  fhall  fecure  the  greateft 
of  our  nurferies  of  feamen,  and  the  only 
certain  refource  we  have  of  the  mofl;  eflen- 
tial  articles  of  our  naval  {lores.  We  fhall 
be  enabled,  independent  of  the  caprice  and 
interefl,  and  in  fpite  of  foreign  powers,  at 
all  events,  and  at  all  times,  to  maintain 
our  naval  ftrength,  which  otherwife  mufl: 
ever  be  precarious,  and  upon  which  you 
acknowledge  the  very  independence  of 
Great  Britain  depends.  For  you  confefs, 
that  “  Whenever  our  enemies  can  maintain 
a  decided  fuperiority  over  us  at  fea,  our 
Jlruggles  elfewhere  are  all  in  vain ;  our 
empire  in  every  part  of  the  globe  voill  he 
‘‘  totally  difmemhered — and  at  laf,  the  in- 
dependence  of  this  fland  itjelf  voill  be 

The  next  argument  you  offer,  is  founded 
in  the  “  difcontent  and  heart-burnings’* 
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rvhich  you  fuppofe  will  reiualn  in  the  breafta 
of  the  Americans,  “  from  thofe  mcafures 
of  feverity  which  have  occafionally  been 
‘‘  exercifed  among  them  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  hoftilities.”  This  argument,  in 
iny  humble  opinion,  proves  too  much.  If 
it  has  any  weight,  that  weight  is  equally 
ftrong  againfl:  the  conquefi:  of  every  country, 
againil  the  fuppreffion  of  every  rebellion, 
againft  the  policy  of  obtaining  reparation 
by  the  retention  of  countries  after  conqueft, 
for  any  injury,  however  great,  which  one 
flaie  ever  fuflained  by  the  treachery  or  am¬ 
bition  of  another.  For,  if  the  difconteat 
and  murmurs  of  a  conquered  people,  or  of 
fubjefls  uninjured  and  yet  revolting  from 
their  obedience,  are  objedions  againft  their 
being  conquered  or  reduced,  no  country, 
ought  ever,  in  good  policy,  to  be  conquered,, 
nor  no  rebellion,  hov/ever  groundlefs  or 
nnjuft,  fupprefled.  It  holds  up  the  moft 
ample  encouragement  to  the  wicked  and, 
ambitious  ftatefmen  of  all  countries  to 
commit  public  injuries,  and  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  to  the  Jubjeds  of 
every  ftate  to  enter  into  rebellion.  And  for 
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this  reafon,  we  daily  fee  nations  and  fiates 
prudently  adling  upon  a  policy  diredly 
oppofite  to  wliut  you  advife, 

Unlefs  you  will  deny  what  has  often 
happened  in  every  age,  you  muft  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  there  is  a  policy  and  a  praftice 
-  by  which  all  men,  except  the  uncivilifed 
favage,  l^ave  been,  and  may  be  reconciled 
to  the  fociety  and  government  by  which  it 
is  conquered.  Juftice  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment  is  that  policy.  The  exercife  of  thefe 
virtues,  immediately  after  the  painful  dif- 
treffes  arifing  from  the  feveritles  of  war, 
have  fcarcely  ever  failed  to  change  the  fen- 
timents  of  men,  and  to  convert,  in  a  fhort 
time,  their  averfions  into  fettled  attach¬ 
ments,  to  the  government  from  whence  they 
flow. 

If  this  is  the  cafe  in  refpefl  to  a  people 
altogether  unconneded  with  the  laws, 
habits,  cuftoms,  manners,  and  language, 
of  the  conquerors,  how  rruich  more  fo  muft 
it  be  with  the  Americans,  of  whom  you 
fay,  that  the  endearments  of  original  an- 
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ceftry,  and  flill  later  connedlons;  the 
arguments  of  language,  religion,  and 
fimilar  manners,  will  all  operate  in  our 
favour.  Prejudices,  though  now  violent, 
‘‘  may  by  degrees  wear  out.  Short  experi- 
ence  of  the  tyranny  and  treachery  of 
their  new  allies  will  convince  them  of 
their  mijlake  in  ’  throwing  off  our  yoke ; 
and  as  their  prefent  demagogues  proceed 
in  developing  their  long  concerted  plans 
of  private  ambition,  and  family  aggran- 
difement,  the  eyes  of  the  people  will  be 
“  opened  to  a  full  viezv  of  their  duty  and 
intereft ;  and  they  will  fee  how  truly 
they  may  confult  both,  by  cultivating  a 
“  lafing  and  folid  friendfoip  with  Great 
Britainl^ 

V 

Such  are  your  fentiments  when  recom¬ 
mending  the  withdrawing  our  military  force 
from  America,  and  the  giving  to  her  inde¬ 
pendence*  I  have  thought  them  fo  perti¬ 
nent  and  ftrong  in  fupport  of  the  oppofite 
propofition,  for  profecuting  with  vigor  the 
"American  war,  that  I  have  applied  them  to 
that  purpofe,  cheerfully  leaving  our  readers 
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to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  our  refpedive 
applications  of  them. 

One  word  more  before  I  leave  your  ar¬ 
gument  founded  on  the  fuppofed  “  difcon- 

tent  and  heart-burnings'"  of  the  people  ; 
an  argument  which  has  convinced  me, 
that  all  your  miftaken  ideas  refpe£ling  the 
policy  of-  giving  independence  to  that 
country,  have  arifen  from  mifinformation, 
or  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  ftate 
of  fads.  I  fear  you  have  either  formed 
your  opinions  of  all  North  America,  from 
the  condud  and  temper  of  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticular  Colonies,  or  that  you  have  been  mif- 
led  by  the  falfe  teftimony  of  interefled  men, 
who,  to  conceal  their  fhameful  blunders, 
have  wickedly  reprefented  the  Colonifts  as 
almoft  univerfally  difaffeded  to  the  Britifii 
Government.  Now,  Sir,  to  put  this  fad 
in  a  true  light,  from  a  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  I  pledge  myfelf  to  you,  and  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  prove  by 
the  moft  fatisfadory  evidence,  that  a 

very 
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very  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ame^- 
rica  are  at  this  moment  loyal  to  their  So¬ 
vereign,  and  wilh  to  be  perfecily  united  in 
polity  with  the  Britifh  Government,  and  to 
become  perfed:  fubjeds  of  the  Britifh  State. 

If  this  be  a  fad,  where  is  the  danger  of 
the  difeontent  and  heart-burnings  in  the 
Americans,  which  you  fuppole  will  be 
propagated  froin  father  to  fon,  and  fre- 
“  quently  burft  out  in  tumults  and  dif- 
orders  And  where  will  be  the  necefTity 
of  “  a  very  formidable  military  and  naval 
force,  to  fecure  that  obedience,”  which, 
I  have  proved,  arifes  from  inclination,  and 
a  convidion  that  it  is  confiftent  with  their 
true  interefl  and  future  happinefs  ?  That 
fome  force  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  in  due 
order  the  licentioufnefs  of  human  nature  in 
that  as  well  as  in  every  other  country,  I 
agree,  but  no  more  than,  a72d  perhaps  not  fo 
much  as^  is  necejfary  for  the  fame  purpofe  in 
this.  But  in  that  cafe,  the  Colonifts  are 
ready,  and  able,  cheerfully  to  contribute 
to  the  national  aids,  in  a  juft  proportion 

to 
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to  their  property  and  wealth ;  and  what 
Vvould  we  in  reafoti  and  juftice  have 
more  ? 

After  thus  in  vain  feeking  for  reafons^ 
in  the  fuppofed  inutility  of  the  Colonies  to 
this  kingdom,  you  proceed  to  argue  from 
the  pecuniary  burden  which  we  fhould 
incur,’’  by  retaining  America  after  we 
fhall  have  conquered  her.  Here  your 
imagination  has  formed  the  moft  fearful 
ideas  of  the  millions  which  it  would  coft 
Great  Britain.  And  you  fay,  that  “  the 
moft  accomplifhed  Financier  we  can 
boaft,  rnight  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
‘‘  poffible,  to  furnifh  fuch  fupplies,  in 
addition  to  all  our  other  indifpenfable 
demands.’*  Now,  all  that  you  have  here 
offered  in  fupport  of  your  fears,  is  truly 
iH-founded  and  vifionary.  Not  one  article 
has  any  real  exiflence. 

You  gently  touch  upon  the  “  pecuniary 
burden  we  fhall  incur  in  the  fupport  of 
our  Government  in  America.”  You 
give  us  no  data  to  judge  by,  no  calculation 
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of  the  amount  of  that  “  burden.”  Indeed 
I  much  fufpedt  that  you  have  never  made 
one  ;  otherwife  you  would  not  have  made 
the  weight  of  the  expence  a  ground  of 
your  argument.  For  it  is  a  fad:,  which  I 
have  proved  in  the  Pamphlet  called  “  Cool 
Thoughts  on  the  Confequences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence,”  and  to  which  your 
Difpaffionate  Thoughts”  are  intended  as 
an  Anfwer,  that  both  in  the  fettlement  and 
gover  nment  of  America,  Great  Britain  has 
not  expended  more  than  1,000,000 1. 
which,  on  an  average,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
hundred  years,  is  no  more  than  lo^oooLper 
annum;  a  mere  bagatelle,  when  compared 
with  the  immenfe  advantages  flie  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
America,  in  a  tenth  part  of  that  time.  I 
there  alfo  have  ftiewn,  that  neither  the 
fettlement  nor  the  governments  of  New 
England,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvanla, 
Maryland,  the  Delaware  Counties,  nor 
Virginia,  have  ever  coft  the  State  one 
farthing.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that 
this  mighty  burden,  which  you  have  fan- 
2  ,  cied 
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cled  muft  be  fiiftained  by  Great  Britain, 
will,  as  it  ought,  be  borne  by'  America 
only. 

Not  chafing  to  rely  on  the  expence  at¬ 
tending  our  Government  in  America  to 
fupport  your  argument,  you  proceed  in 
your  catalogue  of  vifionary  burdens.  “  The 

public  debts  contraded  by  the  different 
‘‘  States  during  their  oppofition,  muft  be 
“  difcharged.’'  Did  you  ever  know  an 
inftance,  where  one  country  became  the 
conqueror  of  another,  that  the  power  con¬ 
quering  ever  difcharged  the  debts  of  the 
conquered  ?  Do  you  Imagine,  that  if  it 
fhould  happen  in  the  prefent  contefl,  that  - 
France  '  fhould  conquer  Great  Britain, 
which  God  forbid,  that  fhe  would  levy 
money  on  the  people  of  France  to  defray 
the  debts  incurred  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war  ?  In  all  the  examples 
which  hiftory  affords,  has  ever  one  hap- 
,pened,  where  the  State  has  difcharged  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  Rebels  in  their  oppo¬ 
fition  ?  'Would  not  this  be  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  encouragement  to  rebellion  ?  Why  then 
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can  you  Imagine  that  Great  Britain,  fliould 
America  be  conquered,  will  ever  commit 
fo  great  a  folly,  as  to  pay  the  debts  of  her 
fubjecfts  incurred  in  their  Rebellion  ?  “  In- 
“  dividuals,”  you  fay,  ‘‘  muft  be  paid  for 
their  Ioffes.  There  will  be  little  wifdom, 
lefs  policy,  and  'no  juftice  in  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  will  pay  rebels  for  Ioffes 
fuftained  by  their  treafonable  oppofi- 
tion  to  its  authority.  The  towns  and 
villages  (in  America)  muft  be  rebuilt.’* 
There  are  no  towns  or  villages  of  any  con- 
fequence  deftroyed ;  and  if  there  were, 
they  are  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  re¬ 
bellious,  whofe  property,  both  in  juftice 
and  in  law,  is  forfeited  to  the  State.  And 
you  conclude  this  ftrange  catalogtie  of  bur^ 
dens  by  adding,  that  the  ‘‘  means  of  return-  ^ 
‘‘  ing  into  the  old  track  of  agriculture, 
“  navigation,  and  commerce,  muft  be 
provided  for  them/’  From  thefe  poft^ 
tions,  one  would  imagine,  that  you  have 
conceived  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  fome 
novel  principle  of  juftice,  to  make  repa¬ 
ration  for  all  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  her 
yebeljious  fubjeds,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe 
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meafures  which  fhe  has  been  indlfpenfably 
bound  to  purfue  for  bringing  them  back 
to  their  duty;  to  rebuild  every  fhip  which 
has  been  captured  under  her  own  authority 
from  the  Americans ;  to  repair  every  lofs 
which  their  merchants  have  incurred  by 
their  treafonable  commerce;  and  not  only 
to  do  this,  but  to  replace  every  fhovel  and 
fpade  which  the  farmer  has  worn  out  in 
the  courfe  of  this  treafonable  oppofition  to 
its  authority.  Thefe,  Sir,  are ,  ftrange 
ideas;  they  are  as  novel  as  ftrange,  and 
as  repugnant  to  the  pradlice  of  all 
States  upon  fimilar  occafions,  as  they 
are  inconfiftent  with  reafon  and  policy. 
They  are  fuch  vifionary  notions,  that  you 
may  be  affured  no  Britifli  Statefinan  will 
ever  take  it  into  his  head  to  realize  them. 

Thus  ftand  your  objedions  arifing  from 
the  expence  which  Great  Britain  mufl:  fup- 
port,  fhould  America  be  reduced.  And 
fuch  is  the  “  load  of  immenfe  weight,” 
for  which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  figure 
to  yourfelf,  that  ‘‘  the  moll  accomplilhed 
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Financier  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  furnifli  fupplies.*' 

\ 

After  thus  arguing  from  the  prefent 
worthleflTnefs  and  inutility  of  the  Colonies, 
you  proceed  to  confider  the  future  advan^ 
tages  arifing  from  our  renouncing  imme¬ 
diately  all  connexions  with  the  Colonifts 
as  fubjeXs.  And  you  rely  on  a  fuppofition, 
that,  in  half  a  century,  probably,  they 
“  might  be  able  to  rife  again  to  independ- 
ence,  by  the  force  of  their  own  natural 
“  refources.’’  The  reafon  you  affign  is, 
for  agreeable  to  the  general  revolution 
of  human  occurrences,  independent  they 
“  one  day  unqueftionably  will  be.”  Here 
again.  Sir,  your  argument  proves  too 
much.  It  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  policy  of  giving  up  Ireland,  or  dif- 
folving  our  connexion  with  Scotland ;  or 
‘  indeed  to  that  of  relinquifhing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Britain.  For  in  the  courfe 
of  ‘‘  human  occurrences,”  all  thefe  things 
one  day  unqueftionably  mull  happen. 
Empires  and  States  have  their  births, 
"  growth* 
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growth,  and  diffolutlon.  Babylon,  Troy, 
Athens,  and  Rome,  had  their  exiftences ; 
they  are  now  no  more.  Brittany,  Gaf- 
coigny,  and  Normandy,  belonged  to  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  Holland,  to  Spain ;  Corfica,  to  the 
Genoefe ;  and  Poland  has  been  difmem- 
bered.  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  been 
independent  kingdoms,  and  may,  and  pro¬ 
bably  wdll,  be  fo  again ;  they  have  great 
“  natural  refources,^*  which  are  rapidly 
rifing  into  improvement;  their  induftry 
and  their  commerce  are  daily  increafing; 
they  have  vaft  traces  of  territory  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  unfettled  ;  and  when  the  fpirit 
of  induftry  and  commerce  fhall  be  duly 
exerted,  they  muft,  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  become  opulent  and  powerful, 
and  looking  back  with  regret  on  the  lofs 
of  their  former  independence,  maj  pojfibly 
recover  it  again.  But  are  thefe  reafons  to 
induce  us  to  renounce  our  connexions  with 
thofe  countries  ?  to  difmember  and  weaken 
the  Empire,  and  to  haften  that  diflblution 
which,  “in  the  general  revolution  of  human 
“  occurrence/’*  polfibly  may  “  one  day^'  take 
place  ?  Will  a  Britifli  Statefman  fuffer  a  fickly 
imagination  to  form  horrible  phantoms  of 
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future  mifchiefs,  which  may  not  happen  in  1 
thoufand  years,  and  which  may  be  avoided  by 
true  wifdom  and  found  policy  ?  Or  will  he 
not  carefully  and  ftudioufly  apply  that  wif¬ 
dom  to  the  prevention  of  thofe  mifchiefs^ 
and  to  continue  the  exiftence  of  the  body 
politic  under  his  carcj  whole,  unmutilated^ 
and  in  vigour,  to  the  lateft  period  of  the 
greateft  longevity  ? 

That  there  is  that  wifdom  to  be  found, 
by  which,  whenever  exerted,  the  Colonies 
may  be  united  in  polity  and  due  fubordi*  / 
nation  to  the  State,  for  ages  to  come,  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  j  and  that  Great  Britain  may 
retain  them  as  perfeil  members  of  her 
State,  as  long  as  the  other  Powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  fhall  retain  their  Colonies,  reafon  and 
common  fenfe  declare.  Will  it  then  be 
wifdom  in  Great  Britain  to  renounce  and 
give  up  thofe  fources  of  her  wealth  and 
ftrength,  while  her  neighbours,  her  rivals, 
her  enemies,  (hall  retain  theirs  ?  to  dif- 
member  and  weaken  the  power  of  her 
national  defence,  while  their  refources  are  ■ 
daily,  rifing  into  greater  importance  ? 

Would 
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Would  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  relln- 
qulfli  their  Colonies  ?  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  any  degree  of  prudence  didate 
the  meafure  you  propofe. 

The  Briiifh,  like  the  Roman  Colonies, 
have  been,  in  a  manner,  loft  by  the  erroneous 
polity  in  their  fettlement,  and  afterwards 
by  the  inattention  of  the  State  to  a  reform¬ 
ation  of  that  polity.  Neither  of  them 
were  fettled  upon  thofe  principles  which 
reafon  and  a  fmall  (hare  of  political  know¬ 
ledge  dearly  pointed  out.  1  he  principles  of 
their  eftablifhment  were  totally  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Parent  State,  and 
confequently  tended  to  break  in  time  the 
uniformity  of  the  State.  Rome,  though  a 
free  Government,  gave  her  Colonies  too 
little  liberty,  and  governed  them  for  a  time 
by  her  abfolute  power.  Great  Britain, 
though  a  mixed  Government,  wifely  and 
excellently  compofed  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  three  fimple  forms,  gave  to  her 
Colonies  too  much  liberty ;  by  far  more 
than  accorded  with  her  own  eftablifhed 
polity,  and  even  more  than  confifted  with 
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true  civil  liberty  itfelf.  Her  inferior 
colonial  focieties  were  either  formed 
into  principalities '^5^ with  little  more  than 
a  Ihadow  of  dependence  or  fubordina- 
tion,  or  they  were  perfect  democracies  f, 
in  a  manner  independent.  Thus  Rome 
and  Britain  wandered,  from  true  wifdoin 
and  policy  in  the  fettlement  of  their 
acquired  territories,  in  different  an'd  op- 
pofite  extremes ;  extremes  which  natural¬ 
ly  produced  the  fame  effedts,  the  revolt  of 
their  Colonies. 

But  had  Rome  fettled  her  vacant  territory 
with  citizens^  and  not  colonijls  \  had  (he 
governed  them  by  the  fame  principles  of 
polity,  and  given  to  them  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  civil  liberty,  which  governed, 
and  were  enjoyed  by,  the  citizen  at  Rome, 
the  caufe  of  their  revolt  could  never  have 
happened,  nor  the  revolt  itfelf  have  taken 
place.  And  had  Britain,  in  like  manner, 
in  the  fettlement  of  her  Colonies,  efta- 
/blifhed  their  inferior  governments  on  the 

*  Maryland  and  Pcnnfylvania, 

,  MafiachufTetPs,  Rhode  Ifland,  Conneflicut. 
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fame  principles  of  mixed  polity,  by  which 
the  people  in  Britain  were  ruled ;  and  had 
fhe  incorporated  and  united  them  with  her 
legiflature,  on  the  fame  principle  upon 
which  the  people  of  Britain  were  united, 
they  would  not  have  thought  of  revoking, 
without  fome  violent  adts  of  oppreffion  to 
incite  them  to  it.  The  feeds  of  difafFedlion, 
fowed  in  the  heterogeneous  principles  of 
polity,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  colonial 
fyftems,  could  not  have  exifted  ;  becaufe, 
as  their  general  laws  would  in  that  cafe 
have  flowed  from  the  fame  fountain,  and 
their  particular  codes  would  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  polity  of  the  fame  nature  with 

% 

that' 'which  governed  the  people  of  Britain, 
their  political  habits,  manners,  and  attach¬ 
ments  'v^muld  have  been  the  fame.  Thofe 
political  bands,  that  cement  of  national 
union  and  harmony,  founded  in  one  legif- 
lative  authority,  and  arlfing  from  the  fame 
laws,  habits,  cufioms,  and  manners,  which 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  bind  together  the 
members  of  all  focietiesr,  would  have  bound 
the  fubje(5t  in  America  as  firmly  to  the 
State  as  the  fubjedt  in  Britain.  Educated 
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in  the  fame  political  and  national  creed, 
Britons  and  Americans  would  have  poflefled 
the  fame  faith.  They  would  have  heard 
with  the  fame  ear,  feen  with  the  fame  eye, 
and  judged  with  the  fame  underflanding. 
Their  national  pride  and  honor  would  have 
been  one,  and  their  refpefl:  and  affedions 
would  have  been  invariably  direded  to  the 
fame  fupreme  head,  from  whence  they 
equally  derived  all  their  protedion  and 
happinefs.  All  principle  of  revolt  would  ' 
have  been  excluded,  and  the  State  would 
have  pofTefled  the  fame  political  fecurity 
for  the  obedience,  fidelity,  and  attachment 
of  the  people  in  America,  which  it  has  for 
thofe  in  Scotland,  Wales,  or  any  ftiire  in 
the  kingdom. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  not  novel.  The 
principles  by  which  they  are  fupported, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  author  of  credit 
who  has  wrote  upon  politic  law,  and  the 
/  nature  of  civil  focieties ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking,  that 
fhould  we  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  au- 
thentic  hiftory,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
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we  fhould  fee  that  Colonies,  while  in 
their  infant  flate,  are  always  humble  and 
modcfl: ;  but  as  they  rife  in  ftrength, 
“  and  approach  maturity,  they  become 
proud  and  infolent ;  impatient  even  of 
“  the  moft  equitable  reftraint,  and  incef- 
“  fantly  aiming  at  emancipation.”  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  read  all  the  hiftorians 
who  have  treated  of  Colonies.  Some  I 
have  read,  and  I  confefs,  I  do  not  recollefl: 
to  have  met  with  this  general  rule  in  any 
of  them.  However,  fhould  it  be  found  in 
fome  of  them,  I  mufl:  rejedb  It  as  infup- 
portable  by  reafon,  and  untrue  ;  for  I  am 
certain,  that  every  candid  hiftorian  will  tell 
us,  that  it  was  neither  the  “  pride  nor  in- 
folence”  of  the  Roman  Colonies,  which 
led  them  to  revolt.  It  was  the  pride  and 
infolence”  of  the  State,  which  planted 
them  in  flavery,  and  debarred  them  from 
that  freedom  and  thofe  rights  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  and  which  they  daily 
faw  their  brethren  and  fellow-fubjefls  in 
the  enjoyment  of  at  Rome.  And  when 
we  candidly  examine  the  caufes  of  the 
American  rebellion,  we  know  that  thev  arc 

only 
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only  to  be  found  in  the  republican  princl^ 
pies  or  erroneous  polity  originally  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  a  wrong 
education  under  it,  which  naturally  led  them 
to  revolt,  and  in  no  other  caufe  whatever. 

Your  comparifon  of  Colonies  with  what 
every  day  paffes  in  natural  life,  where  the 
connection  is  much  ftronger,  and  more  en¬ 
dearing,  is  fo  curious,  that  it  deferves 
examination.  ^  The  child,’’  you  fay, 
“  advanced  to  man’s  eftate,  and  in  poifef- 
fion  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  with- 
“  draws  from  the  authority  of  the  parent ; 
‘‘  and  though  he  may  not  formally  re- 
nounce  his  obedience,  yet  virtually,  and 
“  in  faCt  difclaims  it,  and  too  often  refufes 
to  the  author  of  his  being,  and  the  guar- 
“  diaii  of  his  minority,  that  attention  and 
‘‘  regard  which  every  principle  of  juftice  and 
affection  exaCts  in  return.”  That  a  child 
fnould  ‘‘  difclaim’’  the  authority  of  a  parent, 
when  his  reafon  and  judgment  are  arrived 
at  maturity,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  and  confident  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  defign  of  Providence ;  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  a  variety  of  moral  duties  are  charged 
to  his  account,  which  he  is  bound  to  per¬ 
form,  and  for  which  he  alone,  and  not 
his  parent,  is  accountable.  He  muft  there¬ 
fore  exercife  his  own  reafon,  and  his  own 
authority,  in  the  execution  of  them.  But 
the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  of  Colonies :  they  are 
fettled  with  defign  to  promote  the  intereO; 
of  the  State  under  which  they  are  fettled — 
and  to  remain  connedled  with  it,  as  fub- 
jeds,  as  long  as  its  exiftence  fhall  -laft. 
And  this,  according  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  will  ever  be  the  cafe  where  they 
are  fettled  under  the  fame  principles  of 
polity  by  which  the  fubjeds  .in  general  of 
that  State  are  governed,  provided  they  do 
not  inflid  burdens  too  heavy  for  human 
nature  to  bear. 

And  as  to  a  child’s  refufing  to  the 
author  of  his  being,  and  the  guardian 
‘‘  of  his  minority,  that  attention  and  re- 
gard  which  every  principle  of  juftice  and 
‘‘  affedlon  exads  in  return  this,  I  fuf- 
ped,  is  owing  more  to  Vv^rong  education, 
and  negled  in  the  parent,  than  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  child.  On  infancy,  like  foftened 
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wax,  a  virtuous  parent  may(  make  what 
impreflions  he  pleafes.  Virtue  or  vice, 
afFedion  and  reverence,  or  diflike  and 
hatred,  it  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  a 
parent  to  fix  in  the  breaft  of  his  infant.  If 
due  attention  and  care  are  employed  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  firft,  the  inftances  are  rare  in¬ 
deed,  where  a  child  can  be  found  who  has 
not  paid  that  “  attention  and  regard  which 
“  every  principle  of  juftice  and  affedlon 
exads  in  return:”  and  even  after  death, 
where  the  tear  of  filial  affedion  and  duty  has 
not  been  dropped  on  the  grave  of  his  parent. 
This,  I  truft,  you,  who  have  been  educated  as 
you  have  been,  and  profefs  what  you  profefs, 
will  not  again  deny,  when  I  confront  you  with 
^  an  authority  from  a  book  whofe  dodrines 
you  fo  often  recommend.  ‘‘  Train  up  a 
“  child  in  the  way  he  fhould  go,  and  when 
‘‘  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Juft  fo  it  is  with  Colonies.  Train  them  up, 
when  in  their  infancy,  in  thofe  principles 
which  will  teach  them  to  love  the  Parent 
State ;  give  them  the  fame  conftitutional 
fubordination ;  govern  them  by  the  fame 
meafure  of  power ;  and  let  them  enjoy  the 

fame 
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fame  meafure  of  liberty  as  the  citizen  and 
other  fubjeds  enjoy;  and  they  will  not, 
becaufe  they  can  have  no  motive  to  depart 
from  their  obedience.  Do  this,  and  they 
will  ever  love  and  rerpe(^  the  Parent  State, 
whofe  prote£l:ion  never  ceafes,  and  from 
which  they  are  daily  receiving  every  blef- 
fing.  Do  this,  and  their  particular  and 
local  ‘‘  pride  and  infolence”  will  be 
changed  into  national  attachment;  and 
their  impatience  of  reftraint  be  only  a 
vifionary  notion,  becaufe  that  reftraint  will, 
be  impofed  by  their  own  confents,  and  be¬ 
come  their  own  ad,  to  which  they  will 
readily  fubmit.  I  fay,  do  this,  and  the 
American  Colonies,  imprefled  by  every 
motive  of  duty  and  intereft;  without  one 
principle  to  lead  them  aftray,  will,  as  the 
Roman  Colonies  did,  after  their  union  in 
the  fame  polity  wdth  Rome,  adhere  to  the 
State,  attend  her  faithfully  in  all  her  wars 

I 

and  diftreffes,  fght  her  battles^  and  expire 
nvith  her* 

You  proceed  in  attempting  to  fhow  other 
benefits,  which  would  immediately  arife 
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from  ‘‘  withdrawing  from  America  every 
**  ftiip^  and  every  man  employed  in  our 
fervice  there.^’  Having  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  truly  vifionary,  you,  wuth  a  facility 
of  genius  peculiar  to  yourfelf,  erefl:  a  fu- 
perftrudure  as  romantic.  “  By  leaving 
‘‘  the  Colonies  to  themfelves,  and  renounc- 
ing  all  connexion  with  them,’’  you  fay, 
we  fhall  fave  not  only  every  expence 
‘‘  which  arifes  from  the  profecution  of  the 
war  with  them,  but  every  charge  which 
may  accrue  by  maintaining  a  govern- 
ment  among  them.”  And  moreover, 
we  are  inftantly  to  acquire  a  fuperiority 
“  at  fea;  recover  our  Weft  India  domi- 
nions  ;  relieve  Gibraltar ;  carry  our  arms 
‘‘  into  the  dominions  of  our  enemies  ;  and 
refund  ourfelves  a  part  of  that  treafure 
which  their  bafenefs  and  perfidy  have 
‘‘  obliged  us  to  expend.”  Such  are  the 
pompous  advantages  which,  your  imagina¬ 
tion  has  figured  to  itfelf,  will  arife  from  a 

meafure,  which,  when  candidly  examined, 

\ 

will  appear  to  be  produdive  of  the  very 
reverfe  of  what  you  have  predided,  and 
which  will  ftamp  the  honour  of  your 

country 
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country  with  indelible  difgrace,  infamy, 
and  ruin. 

As  to  the  cxpence  of  fupporting  **  our 
government  in  America,’’  I  have  already 
fhown,  that  America  is  not  only  able  to 
fupport  that  burden,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
national  defence.  And  in  refped:  to 
“  faving  the  expence  of  profecuting  the 
war  with  her  permit  me  to  alk  you. 
Should  we,  as  you  propofe,  “  leave  the 
Colonies  to  themfelves^'^  what  fecurity, 
what  fhadow  of  reafon  have  we  to  believe 
that  they  will  leave  us  to  ourfehes  ?  ‘‘  Ir- 
ritated,”  as  you  confefs  they  are,  by 
thofe  meafures  which  have  occafionally 
been  exercifed  during  the  progrefs  of 
hoftilities,”  will  they  inftantly  ceafe  to 
be  our  enemies  ?  Will  they  immediately 
violate  the  mod  folemn  treaties  of  alliance 
offenfive  and  defenfive,  fo  lately  entered  in¬ 
to  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  ?  And 
will  they,  without  ceremony,  in  violation  of 
public  faith,  and  with  ingratitude  unparal¬ 
leled,  defert  their  friends,  who,  how¬ 
ever  perfidious  to  us,  have,  with  fidelity  to 
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them,  put  them  in  pofleffion  of  their  darling 
independence,  the  great  prize  of  their  am¬ 
bition?  Common  fenfe  forbids  the  fup- 
pofition. 

What  then  muft  be  the  natural,  the  ne- 
ceflary,  confequences  of  the  fatal  meafure 
you  propofe  ?  The  lofs  of  Canada,  and  our 
fur  trade;  of  Newfoundland,  and  all  our 
Fifheries  in  the  American  feas,  and  of  the 
greatefl  and  beft  nurferies  of  feamen  which 
we  poffefs,  is  the  firft,  though  not  the  leaft, 
of  thofe  misfortunes  which  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  the  minds  of  Britons  to  meet.  For 
can  your  moft  eccentric  ideas  conceive  fo 
great  an  abfurdity,  as  that  the  force  which 
you  have  imagined  fo  great  as  to  be  able 
to  withftand  the  Britifh  arms  now  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  wdll  remain  an  inadlive  fpedlator  of 
the  contefi:  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  ?  Shall  we  not  immedi¬ 
ately  fee  the  military  exertions  of  all  Ame¬ 
rica  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  our  combined 
enemies  in  the  Weft-Indies,  giving  them 
a  decided  fuperiority  in  that  quarter,  and 
enabling  them  to  fubdue  all  our  iflands  ? 
But  fliould  we  be  able  to  fiaftain  the  con- 
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Aid  In  the  Weft-Indies,  which  is  far  from 
being  probable,  the  European,  as  well 
as  the  American  and  Weft-Indian  feas, 
will  fuddenly  fwarm  with  American  pri¬ 
vateers.  Our  naval  force  withdrawn  from 
America,  the  numerous  privateers  fitted 
out  from  New  York  being  no  more,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  every 
thing  to  promote  their  naval  military 
fpirit.  It  will  be  more  profitable  to  them 
than  commerce  during  the  war  ;  and  there- 
fore  their  fhips  will  be,  for  the  moll  part, 
converted  into  vefTels  of  war,  as  foon  as 
the  danger  lhall  be  removed  from  their 
doors.  Befides,  the  number  of  their  car¬ 
penters,  the  numbers  of  their  feamen,  and 
the  plenty  of  all  naval  flores,  will  invite 
them  to  this  policy  in  preference  to  trade. 
Hence  we  mufl  not  be  furprifed,  fhould 
your  propofal  be  adopted,  to  find  the  Bri- 
tifh  commerce,  in  one  year,  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

r 

Nor  will  any  man  of  fenfe  think  this 
a  chimerical  or  romantic  fear,  when  he  is 
informed  of  one  fa£l :  That  from  an  exadt 
computation  of  the  Ioffes  fuflained  by  the 
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firitim  mercliants  in  the  courfe  of  fijt 
months,  and  that:  evejtl  fince  the  deftriic-* 
tion  of  the  Rebel  marine  and  privateers, 
by  Sir  George  Collier,  at  Penobfcot,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  greater  pt-oportioti  of  their 
Ioffes  in  their  general  trade,  and  two-thirds 
in  their  foreign  trade,  have  been  owing  to 
captures  by  the  Americans. 

If  by  fome  magic  potion  you  could  lull 
America  into  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities; 
eould  yon  diffolve  her  folenln  treaties  with 
Franceartd  Spain;  and  prevail  oil  her  to  defert 
thofe  allies  who  have  fought  her  battles,  and 
brought  her  forth  into  exiftence^  treache- 
roufly  leaving  them  to’ffruggle  with  a  war, 
in  which  they  have  involved  themfelves  for 
her  fake ;  and  if  you  could  prove,  what 
you  have  in  vain  attempted,  that  the  Co¬ 
lonies,  as  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  “  worth 

i  ■ 

lefs  than  nothing  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  any  thing  lefs  than  folly  in  ex¬ 
treme  induce  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a 
meafure  fo  difgraceful,  fo  inglorious,  fo 
ruinous,  as  that  of  withdrawing  her  force 
from  America.  But  thefe  are  utter  impof- 
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fibilltles.  For  the  plain  truth  is,  that  France, 
Spain,  and  America,  are  dur  determined 
and  united  enemies  ;  united  by  the  ftrongeft 
of  all  obligations;  by  the  moft  folemn 
treaties,  by  gratitude  and  intereft.  Thus 
infeparably  bound  together,  they  inuft  a<3: 
in  concert,  and  exert  their  whole  powers 
againft  us.  We  mufl:  therefore  combat 
and  triumph  over  them  all,  or  humbly 
kifs  the  rod  which  fhall  unjuflly  fcourge 
us,  fubmitting  to  the  degrading  and  ruinous 
terms  impofed  by  the  inter ejl,  future  fecurity^ 
and  infolence  of  alL 

I 

Why  then  fhould  we  fofter  the  vili- 
onary  hope,  that  a  meafure  which  will 
encourage  America  to  profecute  the  war 
with  more  vigour,  which  will  enable 
her  to  recruit  her  wafted  refources  and 
ftrength,  and  to  point  them  againft  us 
with  more  elfedt,  will  lull  her  enmity  and 
her  arms  into  fleep,  and  take  off  her  op- 
pofition  ?  And  why  fhould  wx  ftrive  to 
damp  and  fupprefs  the  fplrit  of  Britons, 
juft  as  it  is  rifing  into  exertion  ;  when  we 
know  that  that  fplrit,  when  duly  exerted, 
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has  never  failed,  and  is  at  this  moment 

more  than  able  to  furmount  diflEculties  of 

> 

infinitely  greater  magnitude  than  thofe  in 
profped ;  to  obtain  juftice,  and  tq  fupporti 
among  nations,  the  honour,  the  dignity, 
and  independence  of  our  country  ? 

I 

From  the  prefent,  you  pafs  to  what  you 
fuppofe  will  be  the  future,  advantages 
to  Great  Britain  arifing  from  American 
Independence.  In  a  certain  fpace  of 
time,”  you  fay,  ‘‘  opportunities  will 
“  offer,  for  forming  advantageous  treaties 
of  commerce  with  the  American  States.’ • 
And  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  you  plead 
a  variety  of  fuppofitions,  all  which  are 
clearly  refuted  in  '  the  Pamphlet  entitled 
“  Cool  Thoughts,”  by  incontrovertible 
arguments,  of  which  you  have  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  take  the  leaft  notice.  I 
fhall,  therefore,  referring  the  reader  to 
that  Pamphlet,  content  myfelf  at  prefent 
with  confidering  this  pofition  iri.a  general 
light  only. 

That  iri  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  the 

opportunity  you  mention  will  offer,  I  have 

no 
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ftO  doubt;  but  whether  it  will  happen  in 

fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  years, 

neither  you  nor  I  can  fay.  The  probability 

is  prefumptively  ftrong,  that  it  will  not 

% 

be  foon.  America  has  thrown  herfelf  into 
the  arms  of  the  conftant  rivals  and  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  ;  flie  is  bound  by  gratitude 
to  repay  the  benefits  flie  has  received ;  and 
her  feeble  ftate  will,  for  a  time,  compel  her 
to  rely  upon  them  for  proted:ion  and  de¬ 
fence,  until  Ihe  fhall  rife  into  power  fufficient 
to  fupport  her  own  independence  among 
nations  by  her  own  refources.  Her  fifh- 
eries,  her  raw  materials  for  manufadlures, 
her  naval  ftores,  and  her  mariners,  will 
be  all  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  France, 
perhaps  for  a  century  to  come.  And  what 
may  be  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  thus 
robbed  of  fo  great  a  part  of  her  dominions, 
fo  many  of  her  fubjeds,  and  fo  great  a 
refource  of  wealth  and  naval  ftrength, 
it  is  impoffible  to  tell.  Indeed,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  America  is  an  event 
pregnant  with  a  variety  of  confequences 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 
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States  in  Europe,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
wifeft  politician  to  trace  them  out,  or  even 
to  form  probable  conjedtures  refpedtiiig 
them.  In  this  dark  ftate  of  future  confe- 
quences  only  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  in  the  common  and  natural  courfe 
of  things,  and  according  to  all  examples, 

I 

they  muft  prove,  for  a  long  feries  of  years, 
unfavourable,  if  not  ruinous,  to  Great 
Britain,  the  country  from  whence  America 
fhall  be  wrefted ;  that  this  country  will  be 
finking  into  poverty  and  weaknefs,  while 
her  rivals  and  enemies  will  be  rifing  into 
greater  wealth  and  power.  This  truth  is 
fo  perfeftly  evident  to  our  enemies,  that 
it  is  the  fettled  principle,  and  foie  caufe  of 
their  alliance  with  America,  and  of  their 
war  with  Britain. 

But  fuppofe  Great  Britain  Ihould  be  able 
to  ftruggle  under  the  lofs  of  fo  great  and 
valuable  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
fliould  wait  for  this  opportunity,  when 
America  fliall  no  longer  rely  on  her  treaties 
with  our  enemies,  but  lhall  be  capable  of 
fupporting  her  own  dignity  and  free  will 

among 
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among  nations,  what  certainty  can  we  have 
of  making  with  her  advantageous  treaties 
of  commerce  ?  Thefe  treaties  will  ’  be 
founded  folely  on  her  own  intereft  and 
views  of  profit ;  this,  and  this  only,  will 
dired:  her  policy.  And  to  which  fide  that 
intereft  may  lean,  whether  to  our  own  or 
that  of  our  enemies,  it  is  impoffible  to 
forefee.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
will  be  againft  us ;  becaufe  France  and 
Spain  having  all  the  benefit  of  every  raw 
material  from  America  necelTary  to  every 
kind  of  manufadure,  wull,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  long  ere  this  opportunity  fliall  hap¬ 
pen,  be  more  than  our  rivals  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  underfell  us  at  foreign  markets  ; 
and  if  this  (hould  be  the  cafe,  what  are  the 
natural  produdions  of  this  country  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf,  which  can  give  us  the  leaft 
reafon  to  exped  an  advantageous  treaty  of 
commerce  with  America,  in  preference  to 
other  countries  ?  There  are  none.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  countries  which  naturally 
produce  fo  few  articles  of  commerce  as 
Great  Britain ;  and  if  her  manufadures 
fliould  once  fink  into  decay,  her  commercial 
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alliance  will  he  of  little  importance  either 

to  herfeif  or  to  other  nations. 

I  will  now  attend  you  in  your  attempt 
to  anfwer  a  pofition  in  ‘‘  Cool  Thoughts.” 
^  The  zealous  advocate  for  the  Civil 
War,”  you  fay,  ‘‘  contends,  that  if  we 
give  up  America  we  lofe  the  Weft-In- 
‘‘‘  dies.”  That  you  cannot  allow  any 
,  fuch  confequence  from  fuch  premifes.” 
And  the  reafon  afligned  for  your  opinion 
is,  that  our  pofleffions  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  depend  on  the  Jlrength  of  our 
navy  alone, Now,  this  is  the  very 
argument  w^hich  the  Author  has  offered  to 
prove  the  very  reverfe  of  your  opinion; 
and  in  fupport  of  w^hlch,  he  has  produced 
a  variety  of  reafons,  whofe  force  you  did 
not  chufe  fairly  to  meet.  However,  not- 
withftanding  you  have  prudently  thought 
them  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I  will 
here  repeat  them  as  a  full  anfwer. 

4 

With  the  Independence  of  America 

we  muft  give  up  our  fifheries  on  the 
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,  Banks  of,  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 

‘‘  America^ 
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American  feas.  To  the  lofs  of  at  leafl: 
“  35,000  American  feamen  we  muft  add 
upwards  of  28,000  more,  bred  and  main- 
tained  in  thofe  excellent  nurferies.  Our 
“  valuable  trade  carried  on  from  thence 
‘‘  with  the  Roman  Catholic  States,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  America.  Thefe  nurferies, 
‘‘  and  this  trade,  will  ever  remain  the  na- 
tural  right  of  the  people  who  (hall 
inhabit  that  country.  A  trade  fo  pro- 
fitable,  and  a  nurfery  of  feamen  fo  ex- 
ccllent,  and  fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  her  naval  force,  will  never  be  given 
up,  nor  even  divided,  by  America,  with 
any  power  whatfoever. 

*  An  Eftimate  of  the  Seamen  employed  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Weft-India  Trade  : 

« 

“  Seamen  employed  in  fliips  from  Great  Britain 
to  America,  -  -  r  '  28,gco 

“  Seamen  employed  in  the  trade  of  America, 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 

“  Germany,  and  coaft-wife,  from  one  Colony  to 

another,  &c.  -  -  -  35,000 

Seamen  employed  in  thfe  V/eft-Indies  to 
f*  America,  Africa,  and  Europe,  -  20,000 

4  _ 
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The  Britifh  iflands  In  the  Weft-Indies 
muft  fall  of  courfe.  The  fame  power 
“  that  can  com’pel  Great  ^Britain  to  yield 
up  America,  will  compel  her  to  give  up 
the  Weft~Indies.  They  are  evidently 
‘‘  the  immediate  objeds  of  France,  while 
flie  looks  forward  to  the  advantages  that 
muft  accrue  from  thefe  acquifitions,  and 
the  independence  of  America,  viz.  the 
‘‘  fovereignty  of  the  Britifti  feas,  if  not  of 
Great  Britain  itfelf.  But  if  France 
fhould  fall  to  obtain  the  Weft-Indles  in 
‘‘  the  prefcnt  w^ar,  America  having  re- 
‘‘  cov^ered  and  increafed  her  ftrength,  con- 
firmed  her  confederacy,  made  her  people 
‘‘  unanimous,  eftablifiied  her  navy,  and 
fettled  her  foreign  alliances,  all  which 
(he  may  accompluh  in  a  few  years,  they 
“  muft  become  a  part  of  her  union.  Na- 
ture  has  planted  them  in  her  vicinity. 
They  are  as  much  her  appendages,  as 
the  Ifle  of  Man* or  the  Orcades,  are  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  Befides,  the  Weft- 
Indies  cannot  well  fubfift  without  Arne- 
rica.  Their  fupplies  of  provifions  muft 
c  “  be 
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be  obtained  from  thence ;  and  America 
hands  in  equal  neceffity  of  a  number  of 
“  articles,  which  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  no  other  country^.’’ 

/ 

Finding  that  thefe  truths  are  too  evident 
to  be  denied,  you,  like  an  ingenious 
^  pleader,  endeavour  to  avoid  them,  by  of¬ 
fering  to  our  confideration  the  means  by 
■which  the  lofs  of  upwards  of  80,000 
mariners,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  feamen  now  employed 
in  the  Britifti  fervice,  you  imagine,  may  be 
fupplied,  Thefe  means  I  will  confider, 
and  give  them  the  fhort  anfwers  they 
deferve.  “  They  are  adequate  bounties, 
humane  treatment  on  fhip-board,  and  a 
more  equitable  divifion  of  prize-money.*' 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  been  il¬ 
liberal  in  our  bounties,  or  that  our  mariners 
have  been  treated  with  lefs  humanity  than 
neceflary  difcipllne  required  ;  and  I  con¬ 
clude,  the  divifion  of  prize-money  is  In  pro- 

I 

portion  to  the  rank  and  ftations  of  the 
officers  and  men.  Flowever  this  may  be, 

*  See  “  Cool  Thoughts,  &c.”  p.  25, 

you 
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you  certainly  did  not  recolleit  that  neithet^ 
bounties,  nor  a  different  treatment,  nor  an 
alteration  in  the  divifion  of  prize-money, 

'  can  anfwer  the  purpofe  where  feamen  ard 
not  to  be  had. 

But  even  for  this  you  have  a  remedy  at  ' 
hand;  a  vigorous  prefs  of  all  thofe  nvith^ 
out  exception^  who  have  really  no  honefl: ' 
means  of  fubfiftence.  And  is  it  your  policy, 
then,  to  mix  herds  of  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
without  experience,  without  a  fpark  of 
private  virtue,  or  national  honoiir,  with 
faithful  Britifli  tars,  whofe  breafts  burn 
with  the  love  of  their  country  ?  Would 
you  truft  Britifh  fleets,  and  the  glory  and 
fafety  of  your  country,  to  beggars,  thieves, 
and  robbers  ?  Truft'  me  when  I  tell  you, 
fhould  the  neceflities  of  Britain  ever  com¬ 
pel  her  to  rely  on  fuch  men  for  her  fafety, 
Britain  muft  be  low  indeed ! 

In  addition  to  thefe  meafures,  you  are 
for  converting  all  our  land  forces  into 
mariners,  as  if  you  thought  the  art  and 
fkill  of  a  feaman  would  be  infufed  into  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  fight  of  a  fbip.  But 

thofe 


t 
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thofe  who  I  fufpefl:  have  more  fklll  in  naval 
affairs  than  either  of  us,  have  long  thought, 
and  ftill  think,  that  a  regular  apprentice- 
fhip  is  neceffary  to  a  knowledge  of  this  art ; 
and  therefore  have  made  it  a  rule,  that 
no  man  fhall  be  promoted  in  the  navy  with¬ 
out  fuch  an  apprenticefhip.  Hence  I  con¬ 
clude,  you  have  undertaken  a  difficult  talk, 
in  attempting  to  perfuade  the  llatefmen  of 
your  country  to  intruft  its  fafety  to  inex¬ 
perience  and  ignorance  in  the  naval  art. 
Thus,  Sir,  I  confefs,  you  have  really 
puzzled  me  in  determining  which  of  all  the 
means  you  have  propofed,  for  affording 
ample  fupplies  for  our  navy,  is  moft  inade¬ 
quate  and  vifionary. 

A  few  words  more,  before  I  leave  your 
particular  arguments ;  and  then  I  will 
confider  the  queftion  in  a  general  view. 
After  faying  fo  much,  you  take  it  into  your 
head,  that  you  can  ‘‘  anfwer  at  once,  in 
a  few  plain  words,  every  objedion 
‘‘  which  can  be  urged  againft  our  abandon- 
ing  the  American  war.’*  And  thefe  are 
the  words  which,  at  once^  are  to  do  the 

K  bufinefs. 
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bufinefs,  Is  It  poffible,  you  afk,  to  carry 
‘‘  it  on  ?  Have  we  not  tried  every  method 
'  in  our  power,  and  exerted  every  nerve 
of  national  defence  in  order  to  fucceed? 
The  truth  is,  impoffibilities  cannot  be 
performed.  Humiliating  as  the  fa£t  is, 
‘‘  it  cannot  be  controverted.’’  Were 
pofitive  alTertions  to  pafs  for  reafon  and  ar¬ 
gument,  you  would  here  flafh  convidion 
on  the  minds  of  your  readers.  But  men 
of  fenfe  will  examine  them,  and  however 
humiliating”  it  may  be  to  one  of  us, 
you  have  compelled  me  to  do  it  myfelf. 
Nor  fliall  I  find  it  a  difficult  talk  either  to 
controvert  or  refute  them.  Indeed  I  need 
not  look  farther  for  the  requlfite  fads  than 
in  your  own  confeffion.  For  you  fay, 
though  we  allow  there  are  many  circum- 
fiances  to  alarm  our  apprehenfions,  and 
urge  us  to  d'lfpatch  and  vigour  in  our 
exertions^  yet  we  deny  there  are  any 
which  fliould  induce  us  to  defpair.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  are  the  ancient 
difiurbers  of  our  peace ;  we  have  often 
“  chafiifed  their  infolence;  and  if  our 
whole  firength  is  direded  againft  them, 

we 
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“  we  2ire  Jiill able  10  vindicate  our  rights,  and 
“  do  ourfelves  juftice  againfl;  thofe  malig- 
nant  powers.”  And  is  all  this  to  be  done,  if 
we  have, 'as  you  aflert,  “  exerted  every  nerve 
of  our  national  ftrength,”  in  vain?  If  it  has 
been  impoffibte,  by,  the  proper  exertions, 
to  conquer  a  young  country,  in  a  manner 
without  the  refources  of  war,  without  ex¬ 
perienced  ofEcers,  or  difciplined  men,  will 
it  be  pofEble,  do  you  think,  to  “  chaftife 
the  infolence’'  of  two  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  ftates  in  Europe  ?  It  certainly  will  not. 
The  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  refpeding 
our  failure  in  the  American  war,  is,  That 
although  the  refolutions  of  the  Cabinet 
have  been  noble  and  wife,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  American  minifler  have  been  amaz¬ 
ingly  great,  yet  our  generals,  loft  to  all 
fenfe  of  military  duty,  have  flept  when 
they  fhould  have  fought,  have  retreated 
when  they  fhould  have  purfued.  It  has 
been  a  war  of  fhameful  indolence  and  dif- 
graceful  inadion.  Thefe  are  fads  known 
to  hundreds  in  England,  and  to  every  man 
in  America,  friend  or  foe.  They  are 
truths,  however  you  may  be  unacquainted 
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with  them,  which  our  enemies  have  in  their 
'  publications  communicated  to  all  Europe. 

But  more :  Your  generals  have  done  every 
thing  to  obftrud:,  inftead  of  purfuing  that 
policy  which  would  tend  to  facilitate  the 
redudion  of  that  country.  They  have 
plundered  without  difcrimination  the  loyalift 
and  the  rebel.  They  have,  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  found  policy,  contrary  to 
the  pradice  of  all  wife  men,  refufed  the 
tenders  of  affiftance  of  numerous  bodies  of 
men,  whofe  loyalty  and  attachment  had 
been  demonftrated  by  the  moft  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence.  And  when  a  province 
has  been  conquered,  not  a  fingle  ftep  has 
been  taken  to  fecure  it.  And  when  that 
meafure  has  been  propofed,  it  has  been 
treated  with  filence  and  contempt.  In  fhort, 
it  is  known  to  every  American,  that  that 
.which  ought  not  to  have  been  done  has 
been  done,  and  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  has  been  negleded.  What  then 
do  reafon  and  common  fenfe  point  out  to 
us,  in  order  to  perform  thofe  impollibilities 
you  have  painted  in  your  imagination,  but 
^  2  to 
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to  undo  what  we  have  done,  by  reverfing 
the  executive  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
doing  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done  ? 

Having  thus  minutely  attended  you 
through  all  the  verfatility  of  your  argu¬ 
ments,  you  will  permit  me  to  take  a  ge¬ 
neral  furvey  of  them.  You  fay,  you 
difclaim  and  reprobate”  the  American 
war.  Now  the  profecution  of  that  war 
canhgt'be  reprobated  with  reafon  and  juftice, 
but  upon  one  of  three  principles  ;  either 
becaufe  the  objedt  in  conteft  is  of  no  value; 
or  that  the  war  is  unjuft;  or  that  there  is 
no  polTibility  of  fucceeding  in  it.  Had  you 
fupported  either  of  thefe  fad:s,  I  fliould 
moft  heartily  have  concurred  in  opinion 
with  you.  Becaufe,  however  high  my 
ideas  of  national  honour  may  be,  I  fhould 
have  fubmitted  to  the  infult  at  a  time 
when  that  virtue  feems  to  be  little  un- 
derftood ;  even  though  I  fhould  recoi¬ 
led!,  that  in  former  times,  when  we  had 
much  lefs  refources,  but  much  more  public 
virtue,  wars  have  been  founded  only  on 
a  defedl  in  a.  pundtilio  to  a  Britifh  flag. 

Becaufe, 
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Becaufe,  if  it  be  unjuft,  it  not  otily  ought 
not  to  be  profecuted,  but  reparation  ftiould 
be  made  for  the  injuftice  we  have  done; 
and  becaufe,  if  we  want  ability  to  pro- 
fecute  it,  common  fenfe  tells  us,  that, 
however  fhameful,  ignominious,  and  un¬ 
juft  It  may  be,  or  however  degrading  to 
the  honour  and  fpirit  of  Britons,  we  muft 
fubmit  to  the  terms  impofed  on  us,  or 
pafs  under  the  yoke  of  our  moft  perfidious 
and  implacable' enemies. 

But,  Sir,  I  truft  that  upon  a  ‘‘  difpaf- 
‘‘  fionate”  examination,  none  of  them 
will  appear  .to  be  the  cafe.  As  to  the  little 
importance  of  the  Colonies,,  fufficient  has 
been  faid  in  this  Addrefs,  and  in  ‘‘  Cool 

Thoughts,’’  which  remains  unanfwered, 
clearly  to  demonftrate  the  contrary. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  the 
war,  we  need  only  take  a  fummary  view 
of  the  caufe  of  it.  The  Colonies 
are  undoubtedly  members  of  the  Britifli 
State ;  they  had  been  nurtured  from  their 
infancy  up  to  adult  age  with  parental  care 

and 
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and  fondnefs ;  they  had  been  proteded  by 
Great  Britain  at  an  immenfe  expence  of 
blood  ,and  treafure,  yet  they  refufed, 
when  perfedly  able,  to  difcharge  the  firft 
and  moft  Important  of  all  their  political 
duties  as  fubjeds,  that  of  contributing  • 
their  .proportion  of  aids  towards  the 
general  fafety,  although  their  own  was 
included.  Line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  pafled  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  Colonies  without  effed;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  fhe  attempt  to  draw  the 
aids,  which  are  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent 
difpute,  from  them,  by  the  exercife  of  her 
lawful  authority ;  an  authority  often  be¬ 
fore  exercifed  by  her,  and  as'  often  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  them.  The  Colonies  de¬ 
nied,  and  oppofed  that  authority  by  arms  ; 
and  thus  was  Great  Britain  reduced,  either 
to  the  neceffity  of  fubmltting  to  the  injury, 
and  of  giving  up  her  ancient  and  juft 
lights,  or  to  arm  in  fupport  of  them. 
Was  this  unjuft  ?  Does  this  merit  your 
reprobation  Or  was  it  not  confiftent 
with  that  firmnefs  and  reditude  of  fpirit  ■ 
which  glowed  with  unremitting  ardour 
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in  the  breads  of  our  anceftors,  at  a  time 
when  the  effeminacy  arifing  from  too 

much  wealth,  and  a’  diffipation  of  man¬ 
ners,  had  not  depreffed  the  fenfe  of  na¬ 
tional  virtue  and  national  honour,  nor 

'  had  taught  fome  of  us  to  fubmit,  with¬ 
out  fhame  or  remorfe,  to  wrongs  un¬ 

paralleled,  and  to  indignities  the  mod  dif- 
graceful  ? 

And  as  to  our  refources  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  I  may  boldly  affirm,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  hidory  of  this  country  they 
were  ever  greater,  or  fo  great,  as  at  pre- 
fent.  Is  the  credit  of  the  nation,  either  at 

I 

home  or  abroad,  in  any  degree  ledened  ? 
Is  the  indudry  of  our  manufadurers,  or 
the  fpirit  of  our  merchants  more  abated 
than  is  common  in  time  of  war  ?  Is  not 
our  trade  as  extenfive,  and  the  wealth, 
w^hich  is  condantly  pouring  in  upon  us 
through  the  avenues  of  commerce,  as  con- 
fiderable  ?  Has  not  the  Minider  raifed 
the  fupplies  for  the  current  year  without 
the  lead  difficulty?  and  is  there  not  a 
good  profped  of  their  being  obtained  the 

next, 
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next,  with  yet  more  facility  and  on  better 
terms  ? 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  our  refources. 

If  we  look  into  our  naval  eftablifhment, 
we  fliall  find  yet  lefs  reafon  for  the  moft 
languid  mind  to  defpond.  In  the  pafi:  year 
we  faw  the  whole  combined  force  of  our 
enemies,  ‘greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  traverfing  the  ocean  without  vic¬ 
tory  or  fuccefs  j  all  our  fleets,  loaded  with 
wealth,  arriving  in  fafety;  and  many  mil¬ 
lions  in  addition  falling  into  our  hands, 
by  captures  from  our  enemies.  In  the 
prefen t  year,  we  fee  our  navy,  by  the 
proper  exertions  of  a  few  months,  and  by 
our  naval  fucceflfes,  rifing  into  an  equa¬ 
lity  of  numbers  and  ftrength.  When 
we  compare  the  numbers  of  our  feamen, 
their  fpirit,-  and  difcipline,  with  thofe  of 
our  enemies,  'we  know  their  fuperiority. 
And  v/hen  we  look  into  our  dock-yards, 
we  fee  them  plentifully  fupplied  with  naval 
ftores ;  and  fuch  exertions  on  foot,  as  can¬ 
not  in  all  probability  fall  to  give  us  a  de-  . 
cided  fuperiority. 
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If  we  examine  the  ftate  of  our  internal 
defence,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  in  perfe(3:  fecurity. 
Did  we  want  more  men  to  defend  them 

,  '  *  »  j,  •  -  ; 

againft  invafion,  they  are  immediately  tq 
be  had;  they  have  been  offered  and  refufed, 
becaufe  unneceflary.  So  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  fupprefs  the  Rebellion,  to 
bring  our  enemies  to  juftlce,  and  to  make 
the  traitor,  as  well  as  the  foe,  feel  the 
weight  of  our  juft  and  indignant  refent- 
ment,  but  to  dire£l  with  wifdom  and  to 
exert  the  powers  we  poflefs. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  with  fuch 
refources  of  power  at  command,  with  fuch 
certainty  of  conqueft  and  glory  in  profpedl:, 
and  with  juftice  on  our  fide,  will  the  hu- 
manity  of  Britons  fuffer  hundreds  of  thou- 
fands  of  their  fellow-fubjedts,  who  zea- 
loufly  revere  the  fame  Sovereign,  love  the 
fame  Government,  and  wifli  to  be  par¬ 
takers  of  the  fame  freedom,  to  languifh 
under  Republican  anarchy,  the  moft  cruel 
and  tyrannical  of  all  defpotifm  ?  Will  that 
State  which  has  fo  often,  and  with  fo 

much 
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much  glory,  ftretched  out  Its  helpful  ariri 
to  refcue  from  perfecution  and  diftrefs,  even 
foreign  nations,  inhumanly  refufe  to  lend 
its  powerful  aid  to  fave,  from  inevitable 
ruin,  fo  many  of  her  own  faithful  fubjeds, 
who,  bound  to  her  by  all  the  ties  of  affec¬ 
tion,  policy,  and  intereft,  are  at  this  hour 
depending  on  her  juftice  and  honour,  and 
imploring  her  protedion  ?  Will  Britain, 
fo  long  the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  which 
has  fo  often  triumphed,  and  maintained 
in  eminent  luftre  her  dignity  among  na¬ 
tions,  permit  her  perfidious  enemies,  in 
dired  violation  of  the  faith  of  nations,  and 
of  all  the  rights  and  duties  between  fub- 

r  _  , 

jeds  and  their  Sovereign,  to  wrefl  from 
her  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  domi¬ 
nions,  and  3,000,000  of  her  people  ?  Or 
are  the  arms  of  Britons  fo  enervated — is 
that  fpirit  which  glowed  in  the  breaft  of 
our  anceftors,  and  by  which  they  have 
tranfmitted  down  to  us  our  prefent  free¬ 
dom  and  bleffings,  fo  funk  in  diffipatlon 
and  effeminacy,  as  to  be  prepared  to  fub- 
i;nit  to  fuch  ignominious  and  ruinous 
terms,  as  the  feveral  interefls,  the  enmi- 

L  2  ties. 
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«  « 

ties,  and  the  infolence  of  our  enemies  fhall 
pleafc  to  didlate  ?  Britons,  forbid  it !  forbid 
it,  Heaven  ! 


I  am,  &c. 


May  27th, 
1780. 


THE  AUTHOR. 


P,  S.  Your  ‘‘  Difpaflionate  Thoughts/’ 
in  anfwer  to  “  Cool  Thoughts/’  having 
been  publifhed  three  months  ago,  I  think 
an  apology  due,  on  my  part,  for  not  taking 
earlier  notice  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  never  heard  of  them  until  the  20th  inft. 
when  I  accidentally  met  with  them  in  my 
Bookfeller’s  fhop.  Had  I  been  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  heard  of  them  fooner,  I  beg 
you  will  be  afliired,  that  I  fliould  not  have 
fulFered  them  to  have  travelled  fo  long  in 
the  world  unattended  by  that  refpefk  which 
I  think  moft  certainly  their  due.  - 
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